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emotional in tone. But there can be no question of the
sincerity of the sentiments expressed in this docu-
ment. And the eight demands, which came to be
known as the "Eight-Point Programme," were both
progressive and democratic. The first point, of course,
foreshadowed the reunion of the Kuomintang and the
Communist Party, after an open breach and civil war
for nearly ten years. The seventh point referred
particularly to those clauses in Sun Yat-sen's will
recommending co-operation between China and all
friendly foreign nations who were prepared to treat
her as an equal. For the rest, the demands for a wider
political freedom were of a kind that had long been
desired by liberal and democratic elements through-
out China, though not for many years had they been
so openly or dramatically expressed.
In Chiang Kai-shek the North-west held the
trump card. It was all very well for Nanking to con-
demn such unconstitutional methods of procedure;
there were no constitutional methods, as Chang
Hsueh-liang knew very well. His best chance in these
early days was to reassure people as to the General-
issimo's safety, and try to arouse the widest possible
support for his Eight-Point Programme in other parts
of the country. As it happened, he met with only
partial success along both these lines.
The first news of Chiang's capture came as such a
shock, and with so many lurid and alarming rumours,
that few people were prepared to accept the sincerity
of the Young Marshal and his associates. The only
way to verify it, of course, was by direct contact with
the "rebels/' But this is just what Nanking refused to
consider. It was left for Mr. W. H. Donald, the